LITERATURE  AND  MUSIC

Our analogies spring most readily from our everyday
interests; and the Elizabethan pictured the world and the
individual as part-songs because his life was filled with music.
Foreigners marvelled that the smallest villages had music in
the parish church and that bell-ringing was a developed
popular art. Trained performers of English birth found their
way all over the Continent and won high rewards. The Eng-
lish nobility patronised music generously, and the royal
family, whose success in that period depended largely on
being thoroughly representative of the English character,
served music well. Henry VIII was no mean composer, and
his children were all competent performers. As early as
Edward IV's reign the German Tetzel had remarked on the
excellence of the choir in the Chapel Royal. Many of the
Elizabethan composers found congenial employment in pro-
viding music for great households and teaching the children
of the aristocracy. So necessary was music in the maintenance
of great state that Drake took a company of instrumentalists
with him on his voyage round the world, that the peoples he
visited might observe due respect for the civilisation he re-
presented.1 It must be remembered that there were no public
concerts until the end of the seventeenth century. Yet there
was abundant opportunity for everybody to hear* music.
Each town had its waits, who officiated on public occasions
and could be hired for private entertainment. Variously
assorted other bands were always available. Citizens could
not long sit in a tavern "but in comes a noise of Musitians in
tawny coates, who (putting off their caps) asked if they would
have any musike'5.2

Professional music, however, merely added spice to home-
made fare. The Elizabethans were performers rather than
listeners. They had inherited a rich traditional art that ex-
pressed their own creative life, even as their village crafts
and domestic industries did. Cecil Sharp and the folk-song
collectors have preserved the last remnants of this tradition,
now so irretrievably lost. In the sixteenth century it was still
vigorous and constituted the literature as well as the music

lSee p. 59.

2 Deloney, Works, ed. Mann, p. 10.
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